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ODYSSEUS IN THE ILIAD 


A detailed study of a character in the Homeric 
Poems is not pursued without a certain degree of 
fascination. In no case is this more true or real than 
in studying Odysseus in the Iliad, especially when it is 
remembered that Odysseus is the hero in the Odyssey. 
There are various fashions by which this theme may 
be presented, but for the present purpose the modus 
operandi will be, first, to catalogue briefly the several 
appearances of Odysseus as an actor in the Iliad 
together with such references to him as occur; secondly, 
to summarize the data thus obtained, in which may be 
included some account of the epithets applied to 
Odysseus, the chief instances of his participation in the 
action and their special significance, a categorical 
classification of the occasions which serve to mark 
certain characteristics and traits; and, thirdly, to 
proceed to a broad and general treatment of his 
character. 

I 

Book 1. Agamemnon refers to the prize of Odysseus: 
which is a woman (138). Odysseus is suggested as one 
fitted to captain the ship conveying Chryseis (145). 
Odysseus goes as head of the mission (311). He 
reaches Chryse (430), returns Chryseis to her father, 
and prays for the removal of the pestilence sent by 
Apollo (440-445). 

Book 2. Athene encourages Odysseus to stay the 
return of the Greeks (169-181). Odysseus succeeds in 
rallying the host (182-207). Thersites is mentioned as 
hateful to Odysseus on account of his revilings (220). 
Odysseus rebukes him, and smites him (244-266). 
This action pleases the crowd (270-274). Odysseus 
addresses the assembly, reminding the Greeks of the 
omen at Aulis, and counseling them to persevere (278- 
332). Agamemnon invites Odysseus to participate in 
a sacrifice (407). The followers of Odysseus are 
enumerated (631-637). 

Book 3. Odysseus is seen on the battlefield and 
described by Priam (191-198). Helen identifies 
Odysseus (199-202). Antenor recalls an embassy on 
which Odysseus came to Troy (203-224). Odysseus 
acts as one of the sponsors for Menelaus in the latter’s 
duel with Paris (268). He arranges the details on 
behalf of the Greek side (314). 

Book 4. Agamemnon comes to Odysseus as he 
Stands in battle-array (329). He chides Odysseus for 
not leading his men to the fight, but the Ithacan 
replies that he is waiting for the battle-signal (338-363). 
Odysseus avenges the death of a comrade (491-504). 

Book 5. Odysseus assists in rousing the Greeks to 
fight (519). Under the guidance of Athene he slays 
many of the foe (669-682). 

Book 6. Odysseus kills Pidytes in the general 
fighting (30). 








Book 7. Odysseus offers to meet Hector in single 
combat (168). 

Book 8. Odysseus does not hear (?) Diomedes calling 
on him to help succor Nestor (93-98). Agamemnon 
stands by the ships of Odysseus and exhorts the Greeks 
(222). 

Book 9. Nestor suggests Odysseus as one of the 
commissioners to Achilles (168). Nestor imparts 
special instructions to Odysseus (180). Odysseus leads 
the way to Achilles’s tent (192). Achilles sits facing 
Odysseus (218). Odysseus makes the opening speech 
(223-306). Achilles addresses Odysseus (307-429). 
Ajax asks Odysseus to accompany him back to the 
camp (624). Odysseus returns (657), and, asked by 
Agamemnon (673-675), tells what Achilles will do 
(676-692). 

Book 10. Nestor rouses Odysseus (137), and svum- 
mons him to a secret council (140-147); Odysseus 
obeys (148-149). Odysseus volunteers to go with 
Diomedes on a secret expedition into the Trojan lines 
(231). Diomedes chooses Odysseus (243-247), who 
advises a quick start (248-253). Meriones arms 
Odysseus (260-271). Odysseus hears an omen and 
prays to Athene (275-282). He sees Dolon approach- 
ing, and plans to take bim alive (339-348). Odysseus 
and Diomedes pursue Dolon (363). Odysseus assumes 
the réle of interlocutor (400-411, 423-425). Odysseus 
helps Diomedes strip Dolon, and dedicates his armor 
to Athene (458-464), hanging it on a tamarisk bush 
against their return (465-468). Odysseus perceives 
Rhesus asleep (476). He removes the dead bodies of 
Diomedes’s victims to facilitate the carrying off of the 
horses (488). Odysseus leads forth the steeds, and 
signals Diomedes (498). He accelerates their speed to 
outdistance the pursuers (513). Odysseus stops for the 
armor (527), and receives it from Diomedes (529). 
Nestor hears Odysseus and Diomedes coming (536). 
Nestor asks Odysseus for the story (544). After Odys- 
seus gives a brief account (554-563), he stables the 
steeds with those of Diomedes (564), and places Dolon’s 
arms on his ship (571). 

Book 11. Reference is made to Odysseus on the 
embassy to Priam mentioned in 3.203-224 (140). 
Odysseus calls upon Diomedes to rally the Greeks (312). 
Odysseus performs prodigies of valor (321-326, 335). 
Diomedes exhorts Odysseus to withstand Hector (346). 
Odysseus protects the wounded Diomedes (396). He 
is surrounded by Trojans, kills many, is wounded, and 
is succored by Menelaus (401-487). Nestor informs 
Patroclus that Odysseus is wounded (661). Nestor 
tells Patroclus of the time when he and Odysseus 
visited Achilles (767). Patroclus meets Eurypylus by 
the ships of Odysseus, where the assembly is wont to 
convene (806). 

Book 14. Nestor meets Odysseus with the other 
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leaders (29). Odysseus rebukes Agamemnon, who 
advises retreat (82-102). Agamemnon acknowledges 
the justice of Odysseus’s reproof (104). Odysseus 
assists in marshalling the host (380). 

Book 16. Odysseus is mentioned as wounded (26). 

Book 19. Odysseus comes to the assembly (48). 
Agamemnon refers to the embassy which Odysseus 
made to Achilles, mentioned in 9.168-656 (141). 
Odysseus gives advice to both Achilles and Agamemnon 
(154-183). Odysseus is thanked by Agamemnon (185). 
Odysseus gives Achilles more advice (215-237). He 
superintends the preparation of the peace-offerings for 
Achilles (247-248). Odysseus helps to comfort Achilles, 
who laments Patroclus (310). 

Book 23. Odysseus wrestles with Ajax, gaining a 
slight advantage (709-732). Odysseus wins first place 
in a running race (754-779). Ajax says that Odysseus 
won through the aid of Athene (780-783). Antilochus 
places Odysseus second to Achilles in swiftness of 
foot (785-792). 

II 


The results of this exhaustive inquiry into the 
references to Odysseus in the Iliad may be expressed 
after the following manner. In Books 12, 13, 15, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 22, and 24 Odysseus does not participate in 
the action; indeed, he is not mentioned in these books. 
Odysseus is most prominent in Book 10, the Doloneia. 
Book 23 stands second, after which in order come Books 
II, 9, and 2. A single passing reference is made to 
Odysseus in each of Books 6, 7, and 16. 

Of the epithets describing Odysseus, dts and moXv- 
unris are most frequently employed. The former 
occurs twenty-three times (1.145; 2.244; 3.205, 314; 
5.669, 679; 7.168; 8.97; 9.169, 192, 223, 676; 10.248, 
460; 11.449, 767; 19.48, 141, 310; 23.729, 759, 765, 778). 
The latter is used in eighteen places (1.311, 440; 3.200, 
216, 268; 4.329, 349; 10.148, 382, 400, 423, 488, 554; 
14.82; 19.154, 215; 23.709, 755). Third place is held 
by BSwyerts Aaepriddns wodtvutyavos, which appears 
seven times (2.173; 4.358; 8.93; 9.308, 624; 10.144; 
23.723). The rest in order of frequency are: rod’r)as 
(8.97; 9.676; 10.248; 23.729, 778); Oeios (2.335; 9.218; 
10.243; 11.806), Sovpt xdurés (11.396, 401, 661; 
16.26) and Ad wArw drddavros (2.169, 407, 636; 
10.137); modvaivos (9.673; 10.544; 11.430) and rAtpwy 
(10.231, 498; 11.419); Aaepriddns (3.200; 19.185), 
mroNlmropfes (2.278; 10.363), and duldiros (10.527; 
11.473); dvrl@eos (11.140), TAtpova exwy 
(5.670), Salppww (11.482), Sédrwv dar dé mbvoo 
(11.430), moxcdoutrns (11.482), péya xKidos 
(9.673), doyerts (10.340), Képdea eidus 
peyadhrwp (5.674), and durpephs (14.29). 

Three pregnant expressions, which belong to the 
province of epithets, are put into the mouths of the 
actors. In speaking of Odysseus to Priam, Helen 
applies to him the words ¢8ds mavrolovs re dédovs 
kal pydean muxvd (3.202). The Greeks in assembly 
hail Odysseus as BovAds r’ édpywv dyabas wébdeudv 
Te Koptcgwy (2.273). Agamemnon addresses Odysseus 
Kaxoia.  dddowe xepdaredppov 


Oupdy 


"Axacdv 
(23.709), 


as kat’ ob Kexaoueve, 


(4.339). 


The peculiar significance of each epithet is of value 
in arriving at an estimate of the character of Odysseus, 

Aios, the most frequently recurring epithet, is of little 
assistance. All the Homeric heroes are dior. Jilustris 
is its best Latin equivalent. Not only is dios applied 
to men, but it also marks gods (2.820), horses (8.185), 
rivers (2.522), countries (2.615), cities (2.836), women 
(2.714), air (16.365), sea (1.141), dawn (24.417), and 
earth (24.532). Of course, it adds a touch to the 
composite character of Odysseus, in that he is noble 
and illustrious. But it signifies no special aspect or 
attribute which serves to distinguish him from Aga- 
memnon, say, or Achilles. It is used four times in 
Books 9 and 23. 

On the other hand, in moddunris, which occurs 
eighteen times, or five less than dios, the real Odysseus 
appears. Upon no other hero is this epithet bestowed. 
The first half of the word is very significant. The 
adjective modus is the basis of nearly all the character- 
istic words applied to Odysseus. The woAvs-compounds 
are reserved mainly for him. In Book 10 rodvdunris is 
used six times (dios appears only twice). In fact, one- 
third of its appearances is located in the Doloneia. 
Considering the nature of the adventure, such dis- 
crimination in epithets is highly appropriate. Here, 
also, may properly be noticed woLupuyxavos, rodvawwos, 
and mrodtrha’. 

Awyevys <Aaepriddns is but a variation of the 
patronymics applied to all the heroes. All the chieftains 
are duoryevées, aS Well as dtorpepées and dilgiLor. 

The physical qualities of Odysseus are characterized 
in the use of rAjuwv, makirhas, rhfpova Ouudy exwv. 
His reputatior is reflected in motvdatwos, péya xidos 
"Axai@v, Soupt xKAdurds, pmeyahyrwp, mroXdlmropios. 
The mental traits and powers of the hero find expression 
in Ad pArw drdhavros (three of its four uses are in 
Book 2), da’g¢pwv, ddhwv dar’ H5€ wdvo.o, momihounrns, 
xépdea ef5ds, in Helen’s description of him (3.202), 
and in the taunt flung at him by Agamemnon (4.339). 

A very interesting fact is to be noticed in the use of 
Getos. In the Iliad it is bestowed only upon Achilles 
and Odysseus. 

It remains to consider, before we proceed to a 
treatment of the character of Odysseus, how his several 
appearances and the references to him arrange them- 
selves under certain characteristics and traits which 
mark the man. Odyssues will be seen in the réles of 
warrior, athlete, counselor, diplomatist, orator, and 
leader. 


The Physical Odysseus—In the first place, it is 
necessary to form some conception of the physical 
Odysseus. Priam decribes him as shorter by a head 
than Agamemnon, but broader in respect to shoulders 
and chest (3.193-194). There are three references to 
his age. Odysseus says that he is older than Achilles 
(19.219); Antenor states that Menelaus is younger than 
Odysseus (3.215); Antilochus places Odysseus in an 
earlier generation than his own (but Antilochus was the 
son of Nestor, whom everyone called ‘old man’, and 
who himself had outlived three generations of mortal 
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men), and says that, though Odysseus is old, he is 
vigorous (23.790-791). 

It is not a cause for wonder, then, that Odysseus 
exhibits so marvelous a capacity for endurance. On 
the twenty-fifth day—in the second great battle—he 
fights all day, manages the embassy to Achilles in the 
early evening, and conducts the raid into the Trojan 
camp later that night. The very next day Odysseus 
goes forth into the third great battle, and fights single- 
handed against great odds until he is wounded severely 
and compelled to retire (perhaps he was fortified by 
partaking of three meals between sunset and dawn: 
9.89-91, 221, 578. But Odysseus had sensible views 
about not fighting on an empty stomach: 19.154-172). 
Not without reason, therefore, is he called rAriuwy, 
rokirhas, thi yova Ouudy éxwr. Odysseus must have 
been the possessor of an extraordinary physique, since, 
after receiving wounds (11.434-437), he can wrestle to 
a decision in a bout with Ajax (23.709-732), and, a 
little later, carry off first honors in a foot-race (23.755- 
779); all this he does only three days after his mis- 
fortune in battle. 


Odysseus as a Warrior.—In battle Odysseus is a 
warrior of the first rank. His phvsical endurance—a 
quality so necessary to the soldier—has been considered. 
The Greeks call him dovpi xhurés and mroklwropOos. 
In the assembly the host hails him as Bovdds r’ 
éidpxwy dyadas méheudv te Koptcowv. Odysseus per- 
forms prodigies of valor, avenging the death of a 
comrade (4.493-504), slaying seven Lycians, one after 
another (5.676-678). Yet more would hehave killed 
then and there, had not Hector forced a general retire- 
ment (5.679-682). Later in the day Odysseus van- 
quishes Pidytes (6.30). He offers to meet Hector in 
single combat, but the lot does not leap out for him 
(7.168). The next morning Molion falls before the 
Ithacan (11.321-322). More Trojans meet death at 
his hands (11.326). Odysseus slays and strips Hippo- 
damus and Hypeirochus (11.335). Hard pressed by 
the enemy, he wounds two more and kills three others 
(11.420-426). But Odysseus is not to withdraw from 
the fighting unscathed. He receives a grievous wound, 
which Athene prevents from becoming mortal. Res- 
cued by Menelaus, he is led out of the press (11.434- 
438). This concludes his actual participation in the con- 
flict raging on the Trojan plain. 

Odysseus sets a notable example when cornered. 
He debates within himself whether it is better to flee 
or to suffer capture. Even while he is divided in his 
mind, he checks his heart and declares that it behooves 
a hero to stand stubbornly, whether he be smitten or 
whether he smite another (11.404-410). So, having 
done all, he stands. Odysseus lays about him with the 
grande passion of the Crusaders, who rode to battle as 
to a sacrament. 


Odysseus as an Athlete-—In Book 23, Odysseus par- 
ticipates in the wrestling and the running, although he 
had been compelled to retire from the field of battle 
because of a wound inflicted upon him three days 
previously. His wrestling with Ajax makes the Greeks 
marvel (728). Odysseus manages to throw Ajax by 


means of a trick (725-728). In the foot-race Odysseus 
appears to be the favorite of the spectators (766-767). 
He is able to win first place only through the aid of 
Athene, who causes Ajax to slip (773-779). Antilochus, 
who brings up the rear of the runners, graciously pays 
tribute to the swiftness of Odysseus, declaring that 
only Achilles surpasses him (18.791-792). 


Odysseus as a Counselor.—Odysseus is the wisest of 
counselors. His rede is always accepted, and seldom, 
if ever, fails to be the best. Agamemnon speaks of him 
as one of his counselors (1.144), and to this relation 
Achilles also refers (9.346-347). Odysseus is one of 
six invited by Agamemnon to a sacrifice to propitiate 
Zeus (2.407). Three of the four uses of Ad pir 
aérdLavros are found in Book 2, where Odysseus staves 
off the home-going of the Greeks. Nestor summons 
him to a secret council (10.143-147). Diomedes says 
that Odysseus excels in understanding (10.247). 

Odysseus is at his best as a counsellor in Book 14. 
There the Greeks are in a bad way. So Agamemnon 
advises a return to Greece (64-81). Then Odysseus of 
many counsels looks at Agamemnon sternly and tells 
him that he is not fit to be in command of the army 
(82-102: note especially go-102)!. 

... Be silent, lest some other of the Achaians hear this 
word, that no man should so much as suffer to pass 
through his mouth, none that understandeth in his 
heart how to speak fit counsel, none that is a sceptred 
king. ... And now I wholly scorn thy thoughts, such 
a word as thou hast uttered. . . . for the Achaians will 
not make good the war, when the ships are drawn 
down to the salt sea, but will look round about to flee, 
and withdraw from battle. There will thy counsel 
work a mischief, O marshal of the host. 

Agamemnon is in the wrong, and has the grace to 
acknowledge it (103-108). 

The next day Odysseus gives advice to both Achilles 
and Agamemnon. Upon his reconciliation with Aga- 
memnon, Achilles is for renewing the fight with all 
speed (19.148-150). But Odysseus reminds him that 
an army fights on its stomach. He urges that everyone 
partake of food and drink before the battle be begun 
(19.154-172). Turning to Agamemnon, he counsels him 
to display the gifts for Achilles, to swear that he has 
not lain with Briseis, to make a feast of friendship for 
Achilles, to be towards others more righteous in the 
future, to count it not a shame for a king to make 
amends first if he were the first to deal violently (19. 
172-183). Agamemnon thanks Odysseus for his words, 
and complies with his suggestions (19.184-197). 

Achilles swears that he will not eat or drink till he 
shall have avenged the shame of the death of Patroclus 
(19.198-214). Odysseus again speaks to him, reminding 
Achilles that, though he is mightier with the spear, yet 
he (Odysseus) surpasses him greatly in counsel, since he 
was born first and knows more things. The living 
must bear the brunt of the war, he maintains, and 
should be prepared for the combat, but not without 
proper nourishment before joining battle. The more 
relentlessly, then, can they fight (19.215-237). Where- 
upon Achilles dissolves the assembly, dismissing the 
men to their meal (19.275). 


1] give here, and below, the well-known version by Lang, Leaf, and 
yers. 
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Odysseus as a Diplomatist.—Ever has Odysseus stood 
at the head of the canon of diplomatists and ambassa- 
dors. Most of the epithets applied to him characterize 
his mediatorial technique. 

The first mention of the exercise of the diplomatic 
art of Odysseus is made in Book 1, where he is selected 
by Agamemnon to head the mission to Chryses (311). 
It is a very high and important task which is intrusted 
to Odysseus. A tactful man is needed to smooth over 
the personal grievances of Chryses, for on the feelings 
of the insulted priest of Apollo all the hopes of Achaean 
safety and victory depend. In well-chosen words 
Odysseus restores the old man’s daughter, and offers a 
hecatomb to appease the Archer-god (440-445). 
Willingly does Chryses comply with his request: at the 
priest’s entreaty Apollo, removes the pestilence from the 
Greeks. 

The next reference to Odysseus as an ambassador is 
found in Book 3. Helen is on the wall above the Scaean 
Gate, identifying the warriors about whom Priam asks. 
Her attribution to Odysseus of craft and skill in all the 
ways of wile and cunning device (199-202) reminds the 
sage Antenor, who is in the company, of the time when 
Odysseus came to Troy on an embassy for Helen 
(203-208). Antenor corroborates her characterization 
of Odysseus, for he also knew something of his wise 
devices (216-224). 

. . . But whenever Odysseus full of wiles rose up, he 
stood and looked down, with eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and waved not his staff whether backwards or 
forwards, but held it stiff, like to a man of no under- 
standing; one would deem him to be churlish, and 
naught but a fool. But when he uttered his great 
voice from his chest, and words like unto the snow- 
flakes of winter, then could no mortal man contend 
with Odysseus; then marvelled we not thus to behold 
Odysseus’ aspect. 

Passing mention of this mission is made later by 
Agamemnon (11.140). 

But the chief instance of Odysseus as a commissioner 
and diplomatist is recorded in Book 9. There the hero 
heads the embassy to Achilles to win back that recalci- 
trant warrior from his sulking aloofness to an active 
participation in the siege. Affairs have come to a 
narrow pass for the Greeks. Agamemnon summons his 
advisers to his tent, and seeks what advice they have 
to offer. Nestor urges that steps be taken to appease 
Achilles’s wrath with gifts of friendship and kindly 
words, thereby securing his return to the battle-field 
(93-113). He recommends that Phoenix be made the 
chairman of the committee on overtures (168), but 
gives special instructions to Odysseus (180), who 
finally leads the way (192), thus assuming command. 

Odysseus delivers the first speech, vividly picturing 
the plight of the Greeks, appealing to Achilles’s 
patriotism in the present crisis, exhorting him to 
eschew his grievous wrath. Odysseus holds up before 
his mind’s eye the gifts which Agamemnon will bestow 
upon him, if he will return to the conflict. These he 
enumerates, dwelling upon each: seven tripods, ten 
talents of gold, twenty gleaming cauldrons, twelve 
stalwart steeds, seven women skilled in handiwork and 
of surpassing beauty, Briseis also, unknown by Aga- 


memnon, a ship full of Trojan gold and bronze, the 
twenty fairest Trojan women after Helen, the choice of 
any one of Agamemnon’s three daughters to wife, 
without gifts of wooing, and accompanied by a great 
dower, seven well-peopled cities (225-306: see es- 
pecially 299-306). 

.. . All this will he accomplish so thou but cease from 
wrath. But and if Agamemnon be too hateful to thy 
heart, both he and his gifts, yet have thou pity on all 
the Achaians that faint throughout the host; these shall 
honour thee as a god, for verily thou wilt earn exceeding 
great glory at their hands. Yea now mighest thou slay 
Hector, for he would come very near thee in his deadly 
madness, because he deemeth that there is no man like 
unto him among the Danaans that the ships brought 
hither. 

It is a masterful address, full of persuasion and skill- 
fully constructed. Odysseus, in quick, yet subtle, 
transitional sequence, appeals first to Achilles’s pity, 
then to his patriotism, his cupidity, his love, his 
ambition, his vanity, and, finally, his pride. Odysseus 
is a past-master in the science and the art of per- 
suasion, but he fails to win over Achilles, not through 
any lack of arguments, but rather because the poet 
does not choose to have Achilles yield at this point. 
Indeed, Achilles would be weak, if he had foregone his 
position at this time. Only the death of Patroclus is 
the incentive to actior. Yet his failure to respond, 
when the exigencies of the case are understood, does 
not lessen or detract from the cunning ingenuity implicit 
in the words of Odysseus. 

After the other members of the embassy make their 
contributions to no purpose, Ajax proposes to Odysseus 
a return to the main body of the Greeks (624-625). 
Odysseus agrees, and leads the way (657). Upon their 
arrival in the camp Odysseus reports that Achilles’s 
wrath still continues, and he puts the worst construc- 
tion upon the matter by stating only what Achilles 
said in his first replv (676-692). He does not say 
that, though Achilles has no mind to quench his wrath, 
he will stay and not go home, that he will fight when 
Hector reaches the ships. This dry and imperfect 
report gives only the first attitude of Achilles; the 
second and third it omits. Are they interpolations? 
Rather, Odysseus may have been so overpowered by 
the first speech that the others made no impression; or, 
possibly, he wished to prepare the Greeks for the worst 
that might happen, the return of Achilles to his home. 
Odysseus, however, states the main fact, the per- 
sistence of Achilles’s wrath. But it is a short, perfunc- 
tory recital, evidently disagreeable to its author. 

This embassy is casually mentioned later by Aga- 
memnon, when Achilles renounces his wrath (19.141). 
Odysseus, by the way, had with Achilles earlier dealings 
also of an ambassadorial nature, when he and Nestor 
went forth as envoys throughout Hellas to rouse the 
Greeks against Troy (11.767-770). 

Odysseus as an Orator.—It is not uncommon that a 
man who is a counselor and a diplomatist is also an 
orator. Odysseus uses his persuasive powers on 
various occasions with more or less effect. He rallies 
the nobles and the commoners by his words (2.188- 
206), and then converts them to his views (2.278-332). 
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Antenor’s opinion of his eloquence (3.221-223), his 
speech to Achilles (9.225-306), his reply to Agamemnon 
(14.82—-102), his instillation of courage into the hearts of 
others (19.154-183), his persuasion of Achilles (19.215- 
237) have all been discussed. 

The secret of Odysseus’s address is that he has some- 
thing to say, something he wishes to say, something 
he wishes to say so that those who hear him shall 
understand, and act as he desires. He does not open 
his mouth and multiply words without knowledge, as 
we sometimes suspect Nestor of doing. What Odysseus 
has to say, he speaks out clearly, concisely, and con- 
vincingly. 

Odysseus as a Leader.—Odysseus exhibits all the 
essential attributes of leadership: originality and ver- 
satility, insight and initiative, executive and organ- 
izing ability, wisdom and sagacity, courage and for- 
titude, personality and power. He is a veritable 
leader of men. 

Nowhere else are these qualities better illustrated 
than in Book 2, when the Greeks are on the point of 
giving over the siege. But the Greeks would not be 
Greeks, if they could go home without Helen. This 
Odysseus realizes, and grief for the loss of the enterprise 
gets hold upon him. It is only the wise man who can 
hear the voice of wisdom; hence Athene comes to him 
(172-181). In every sense Odysseus proves himself 
to be the man for the emergency. He runs, casting 
away his mantle in his eagerness, and seizes from 
Agamemnon the staff, that wonderful token of author- 
ity, ever imperishable (185-186); he is now the leader— 
ecce signum: he restrains the multitude, employing 
argument among the nobles and blows upon the pop- 
ulace (188-206). With the latter he touches the heart 
of the matter in his oft-quoted dictum (204): ‘‘a multi- 
tude of masters is no good king; let there be one master, 
one king...’’ Odysseus is successful, for, as the poet 
says, ‘so masterfullv ranged he the host’. 

But now enters Thersites, the reviler. Firmly does 
Odysseus deal with him before all the host. He seizes 
eagerly upon Thersites as an example, to serve for a 
turning-point back to the rational purpose of the 
Greeks. The army sees and applauds. The commoners 
are now ready to listen and to hear what Odysseus may 
advise. Here is the opportunity for the counselor, 
orator, and diplomatist to merge into the leader. 
Odysseus is on trial. The time has come for a strong 
man. The Ithacan meets the need. He sympathizes 
with their condition—nine years away from home. But 
the appointed time is at hand, even that day long 
foretold by Calchas, the seer, that in the tenth year the 
Achaeans should take the wide-wayed city of Priam 
(284-332). 

The crowd voices its approval, and, after addresses 
by Agamemnon and Nestor, the day is won. Odysseus 
has saved the situation, converting a rout into an 
orderly assembly, and snatching victory from dis- 


‘ organized defeat. 


Several minor, but important, notices of Odysseus as 
a leader deserve to be mentioned before another special 
episode is considered. Odysseus was selected to head 
the mission to Chryse, charged with the rendering up 


of Chryseis (1.311). He was among the chieftains 
entertained by Agamemnon after the assembly (2. 
407). He acted as one of the sponsors of Menelaus 
when that hero challenged Paris (3.268), and repre- 
sented the Greeks in arranging the details of the duel 
(3.314). Later, Odysseus offered to meet Hector in 
single combat (7.168). On several occasions Odysseus 
assisted in marshalling the host for battle (3.196; 5. 
519-520; 11.310-315, 345-348; 14.379-381). Inbattle- 
formation Odysseus commanded a division (2.631-637). 
He went to Achilles as chief commissioner (9.192), and 
after the reconciliation superintended the delivery of 
the peace-offerings (19.247-248). In the rexcoxorla 
it is significant that, of the seventy lines bestowed upon 
all the Greek heroes together, no less than thirty-four 
are devoted to Odysseus (3.191-225). 

A leader must have originality, initiative, and re- 
sourcefulness. These qualities Odysseus possesses. 
The entire tenth book, the Doloneia, is submitted as 
evidence. From the time when Odysseus volunteers 
to accompany Diomedes (231) to his very last act— 
that of placing Dolon’s armor on the ship (570-571)— 
Odysseus assumes full and complete charge of the ad- 
venture. He plans all the details and sees to their 
execution. He is a working combination of brain and 
brawn, with the faculty of harmonious coordination. 
Among the incidents of the exploit stands out the 
questioning of Dolon by Odysseus, whereby Odysseus 
seeks information about the position of Hector, his 
armor and his horses, the disposition of the pickets, 
the position of the Trojan allies, the Trojan plans 
(400-411). Nothing does he ask in vain. Each point 
indicates the careful and cautious general and leader. 

There remain to be discussed two incidents in which 
Odysseus (at least to a cursory reader) appears in an 
unfavorable light. 

In Book 4, on the day of the first battle, Agamemnon 
approaches Odysseus at the head of his men, waiting 
until the battle-cry should be sounded (329-335). The 
commander-in-chief is incensed at the calm demeanor 
of Odysseus as he coolly stands at ease until the proper 
time for joining battle. Agamemnon taunts Odysseus 
for being first at the feats of the counselors, but last in 
the battle (339-348). But Odysseus, not one whit 
dismayed at Agamemnon’s unjust words—indeed, 
Odysseus seems to realize that Agamemnon is merely 
primus inter pares—withstands him to the face (349- 
355). Whereupon the leader of the Greeks apologizes, 
because he was to be blamed?. 

In Book 8 occurs the Nestor-Diomedes-Odysseus 

scene. By the will of Zeus the tide of triumph is 
turning towards the Trojans, who are rolling back 
the Greeks (80). Only Nestor stands his ground, and 
upon him is advancing Hector (88-90). To the old 
man, like to lose his life, runs Diomedes, shouting 
terribly to Odysseus (91-96): 
. . . Heaven-born son of Laertes, Odysseus of many 
wiles, whither fleest thou with thy back turned, like a 
coward in the throng? Beware lest as thou fleest one 
plant a spear between thy shoulders. ‘Nay, stand thy 
om, till we thrust back from the old man his furious 
oe. 


Compare also 14.82-102, already discussed. 
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Odysseus ovx éodxovge, but hastened to the hol- 
low ships (97-98). Much depends upon whether the 
words otx ésdxovee mean that Odysseus ‘did not 
heed’ Diomedes’s appeal for help, or ‘did not hear’ it. 
If the former is the meaning, then is Odysseus made 
out a very craven. Some interpret so. But it is better 
to choose the latter sense, especially since, a few hours 
later, Diomedes selects Odysseus as his comrade, with 
these words (10. 243-247): 


. .. how then could I be unmindful of godlike Odysseus, 
whose heart is passing eager, and his spirit so manful 
in all manner of toils; and Pallas Athene loveth him. 
But while he cometh with me, even out of burning fire 
might we both return, for he excelleth in understanding. 


Ill 


“T am a part of all that I have met’’—thus Tenny- 
son makes Odysseus soliloquize. But he is the Odysseus 
of the Odyssey, please note. Yet the words may be 
applied to the Odysseus of the Iliad, who has suffered 
a change in passing into the later epic. This later 
Odysseus is the Odysseus whom we are too prone to 
remember. Surely the Greeks loved to hear about 
the Odysseus of the Odyssey oftener than about the 
Odysseus of the Iliad. In the former there is more 
of the glamor of romance and adventure, of love and 
domesticity. Odysseus becomes the national hero in 
the Odyssey, the giAoxepd73s who struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of the ancient Greeks. There is 
little of this element in any one man in the Iliad, not 
even in Odysseus. Only when we open the Odyssey 
do we find that nearly all of Odysseus’s plans and 
doings owe their inspiration and execution to a love of 
xépdos. This reputation the Odysseus of the Iliad 
must live down. 

In the Iliad (as well as in the Odyssey) Odysseus is 
limned in bold, strong strokes. He is a living personal- 
ity, the incarnation of prudence, of selfcontrol, of calm, 
dispassionate, resourceful intellect, always true to his 
purpose, overcoming other men more by power of 
speech than by might of arm, truly 6eios. 

The delineation of his character is consistent through- 
out the Iliad. He is the wisest of counselors, the least 
despondent, the staunchest of men, the special favorite 
of Athene. Faithfulness, firmness, and devotion to 
the public weal are his chief mora! attributes. Odysseus 
is at his best in the Doloneia. All his powers are there 
brought into play, displaying the boundless diversity 
and many-sidedness which mark the man. His is 
the head which directs the enterprise throughout and 
carries it to a successful issue. In him a powerful and 
versatile intellect works with the strictest reference 
to the practical, and works in the precise way best 
fitted to attain it. His prudence leans toward craft, 
though not so much as to impair his general integrity 
of aim. He can adapt himself to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—Agamemnon, Thersites, Achilles, 
Diomedes, or the commons. 

Odysseus is not an ethical model—a man roLérpomos 
or roddunris can not be—but we must not censure him 
by modern standards. He had a ready turn in the 
Odyssey for dissimulation, but cunning was not a 
matter for reprobation in heroic days. Odysseus may 


have been deceiving Dolon. Cretainly he did not inter- 
pose later to prevent Diomedes from cutting him down 
out of hand. But it is not certain that he lied. 

In all the works of peace Odysseus stands sagacious, 
skilled, and resourceful above his fellows. He is promi- 
nent in every enterprise (2.273). In a happy couplet 
Horace sums up his character (Epistulae 1.2.17-18): 

quid virtus et quid sapientia possit 
utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulixen. 
In all the practical works of life Odysseus has no rival. 
His valor and intrepidity in the face of danger, his 
athletic prowess and might, his wholesome advice and 
wisdom, his diplomatic abilities and capacities, his 
oratorical powers, he shares with others, though each 
appears in a peculiar way in him; his practical wisdom, 
his wide experience of men and manners, and his 
capacity for all the business of life are his own. 

Odysseus is a man of like passions with us, petty and 
noble. He is less adroit in concealing his weaknesses, 
He is now generous, now selfish. He is a man in the 
completest sense of the term. Whatever his faults and 
his weaknesses, he belongs to a superior order of human- 
ity. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY P. R. CoLEMAN-NORTON 





REVIEWS 


Die Burg von Athen. Von Martin Schede. Berlin: 
Schoetz und Parrhysius (1922). Pp. 145. 8 Marks. 


Professor Martin Schede’s volume, Die Burg von 
Athen, gives in brief compass the main facts, certain 
and conjectural, concerning the Acropolis of Athens 
and the monuments thereon. The twenty-three short 
chapters (pages 9-131), some of which are only two or 
three pages in length, tell the story of Athena’s citadel 
from early times to the present day, and serve to 
explain the numerous illustrations. The Pre-Persian 
structures and the buildings of the Periclean Age, with 
their sculptural! adornment, are described in simple 
language. The result is a continuous and convenient 
account which is well adapted as an introduction 
to the subject for those who read German!. 

In the English language there are two excellent illus- 
trated books which discuss the Acropolis. One of these 
(M. L. D’Ooge, The Acropolis of Athens, New York, 
Macmillan, 1908.. Pp. xx + 405 + v) is wholly 
devoted to the Athenian citadel. The other (C. H. 
Weller, Athens and its Monuments, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1913. Pp. xxiv + 412) gives to the Acropolis 
itself some 132 pages (224-356). Neither book is 
included in Professor Schede’s Bibliography. 

The chief interest for English-speaking students in 
this German volume will be in its illustrations. Scattered 
through the text are some twenty-eight sketches. 
Most of these are from drawings which show restora- 
tions of the buildings on the Acropolis. These sketches 
are good, for the most part, and should be of service in 

1Since this review was written I have discovered that this book 
has appeared in an English translation (The Acropolis of Athens. 
By M. Schede, translated by H. T. Price. New York, Atlantic 
Book and Art Corporation, I The translation was favorably 


924). 
reviewed, by Professor G. W. Elderkin, in The New York Saturday 
Review of Literature, February 14, 1925. 
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giving students a better idea of these structures as they 
looked in their original state. At the back of the 
volume is a well-chosen collection of some ninety- 
eight illustrations which reproduce photographs of 
the Acropolis buildings and their architectural and 


sculptural details. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY LARvE VAN Hook 





Legends of Gods and Heroes. A First Latin Reader. 
By T.S. Morton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany (1926). Pp. xiii + 113. 21 Illustrations. 48 cents. 


Mr. Morton’s little volume, Legends of Gods and 
Heroes, a volume of the Elementary Latin Classics 
published by The Macmillan Company, is intended to 
provide progressive practice in Latin translation for 
beginners. It is supposed that the pupil may begin as 
soon as he has learned the regular declensions of nouns 
and adjectives and a few tenses of the active verb. New 
grammatical forms and constructions are introduced 
by degrees. Further, the book is intended to familiarize 
the pupil with most of the legends of Greek tragedy. 
It is suggested that the first chapter, Portraits of the 
Gods, might be used later in conjunction with the illus- 
trations as a basis for Latin conversation, if so desired. 
This would be possible, since this chapter consists of 
brief exercises made up of short sentences, each exercise 
describing one of the gods. The body of the book 
consists of the most famous legends briefly told; the 
narrative increases progressively in difficulty. Before 
reaching the last forty pages the pupil should have had 
all the moods and the tenses of the regular verbs, with 
sum, possum, volo, nolo, malo, fero, fio, and eo. The 
notes give a simple outline of grammar covering the 
constructions to be mastered, including the commoner 
case-constructions, questions, relative clauses, the com- 
moner subjunctive-constructions, indirect discourse, 
gerund, gerundive, and supines. The vocabulary runs 
to something over 2,000 words. The book, then, 
ranges in difficulty of material from the simple exercises 
for beginners in their first semester to the longer stories 
adapted for use in the third semester. It should be 
found useful by teachers who wish such material in a 
separate book. 


ILttinois WoMAN’s COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MARY JOHNSTON 





A Statistical Study of the Comparative Results Pro- 
duced by Teaching Derivation in the Ninth Grade 
Latin Classes and in the Ninth Grade English Classes 
of Non-Latin Pupils in Fovr Philadelphia High 
Schools. By Raymond I. Haskell. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania (1923). Pp. 139. 

The author of the monograph under review made an 
elaborate and well-planned investigation, which, how- 
ever, loses most of its value because of an inadequate 
Statistical technique in reporting results. In the 
general plan of the work the method of pairing students 
is particularly to be commended. A little less de- 
scription and repetition of description would have made 
the monograph easier reading, but this is of minor 
importance. 

The defect in the method of handling results may be 





best shown by means of an example. Taking one at 
random, we find on page 39 the average gains of the two 
groups, experimental and control. The gains were 
as follows—Carr Test: control group, 4.90; experi- 
mental group, 7.07. There is a difference here of 2.17 
points. The value of the whole work rests on the reli- 
ability of such differences as this. In any comparative 
study of two groups, the answer to the problem studied 
is always expressed in terms of a final difference in 
the variable studied. Now it is quite necessary to know 
whether this difference is reliable or simply due to 
chance. If no pupil in the control group gained more 
than 4.9, and no pupil in the experimental group gained 
less than 7.07, then it would readily appear that there is 
a real gain attached to the experimental technique. 
But these figures are averages, and it is readily apparent 
that some pupils in the control group gained more than 
4.9, and some in the experimental group gained less 
than 7.07. Hence, if there is much overlapping of this 
sort, the difference loses much of its significance. 
Again, suppose that the original group isa very variable 
one and so likewise the original experimental group; 
once more the gains lose much of their significance. 


Educational statisticians have worked out well- 
defined methods of determining the reliability of 
differences. The measures employed are known as 
the probable error of a difference and the standard error 
of a difference. Either may be used; they may be 
likened in a way to a yard and a meter. It is con- 
sidered necessary by nearly all statisticians that differ- 
ences be at least three times their corresponding prob- 
able errors before they can be regarded as true differ- 
ences, i.e. before reliance can be placed upon them. If 
we had these measures of reliability in the present 
study, we could estimate the reliability of the results, 
and so judge the value of the experimental technique. 
But the writer has not given us this information, and, 
what is more, has not given the raw data from which an 
ambitious soul might calculate them; and thus we have 
no idea at all regarding the amount of confidence to be 
placed in his results. 

It might be noted also that sometimes the pairings 
result in very small groups, and also that the author 
should have reported, with every table that he gives, 
the number of pupils in each group, the mean of the 
groups before and after, the standard deviations 
of the scores on every test, and, finally, the standard or 
probable errors of the differences in the gains. 

In summary, we may say that the first part of the 
author’s technique is excellent. He has a good problem 
and has approached it by good experimental methods. 
He fails utterly, however, in reporting his results and 
thus contributes little to our knowledge of the value 


of teaching derivatives in the ninth grade. 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Wasuincron, D, C R. J. DEFERRARI 





Juno; A Study in Early Roman Religion. By Emily 
Ledyard Shields. Smith College Classical Studies 
Number 7. Northampton, Massachusetts (1926). 
Pp. 74. 75 cents. 

The Roman religion as it is presented in Latin 
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literature is, according to the point of view, either a 
farrago of numerous religious beliefs and practices of 
the Mediterranean area, or a nucleus of original Roman 
religion almost unrecognizable beneath countless in- 
crustations of Etruscan, Hellenic, African, Asianic, 
and even Asiatic religious ideas. From the very begin- 
ning of critical study of this religion the problem of 
definitely distinguishing the Roman and the non- 
Roman elements has been difficult. In general, en- 
couraging progress has been made, especially as regards 
our knowledge of the nature of Roman religion. When, 
however, one scrutinizes details, the advance becomes 
less obvious and less reassuring, for then only does 
the scholar realize to what an amazing extent accepted 
conclusions are merely inferences drawn from purely 
hypothetical premises. So every now and then some 
cautious student calls a halt and in the interest of truth 
asks for an investigation. 

In the process of the study that has been devoted 
to the Roman religion, ‘‘no one of the deities’, says 
Miss Shields (1), ‘‘seems to have undergone a greater 
change than has Juno” . Miss Shields is convinced 
that so many conflicting statements concerning Juno’s 
original nature have been made that unchallenged 
acceptance of them threatens to obscure the very thing 
they purport to explain; herce the evidence on which 
the statements are professedly based must be reviewed 
once more. In such a case one would instinctively 
expect that the judge would approach the examination 
without prejudice; that Miss Shields, however, is not 
without a brief is revealed, rather naively, by her own 
words in the Introduction of her monograph (6): 
“It is the purpose of this study to make at least a 
preliminary survey of the field, with a view to a possible 
return to the former idea that the origin of Juno- 
worship is related to Jupiter and that she was first a 
goddess of light’’. 

Manifestly, the order of the chapters and their titles 
is based, for the greater part, upon the descending order 
of importance of the evidence with which the chapters 
deal: Introduction (1-6); Etymology (7-11); Jupiter 
(12-28); Janus (29-35); Genius (36-40); Hercules (41- 
45); Fortuna (46-48); Caprotina (49-50); Curritis 
(51-56); Lucina (57-58); Moneta (59-62); Regina 
(63-66); Sospita (67-70); Conclusion (71-74). 

Before the reader’s eyes Miss Shields raises one by 
one all the significant etymologies of the name Juno, 
much as Teiresias summoned the shades of the departed 
before Odysseus. The reader is bewildered, as the 
Homeric hero was, and perhaps to an even greater 
degree, for Odysseus did receive a measure of authentic 
information from the ghostly visitors, whereas from 
these shadowy derivations nothing comes but a deeper 
uncertainty. Nor does the author help the reader very 
much, although she fain would believe (10) that she 
hears a murmur of the truth in the derivation proposed 
by Mr. J. Whatmough (The Classical Quarterly 16 
[1922] 183-185. Mr. Whatmough holds that the names 
Iuno and Iuppiter are etymologically related). But 
after all even this shade, though hinting at an original 


relationship between Jupiter and Juno, lacks solid 
substance and has as its only virtue its power to bowl 
over certain other shades. The upshot of Miss Shields’s 
study of derivations of Iuno is that she is constrained 
(11) to utter ‘‘the warning that etymological evidence 
in the case of deities is almost sure to be misleading 
unless it is absolutely certain and is supported by the 
history of the name’’. 

The chapter (12-28) on the associations of Jupiter 
and Juno in cult epithet is, in our opinion, the best in 
the whole monograph and that largely because the evi- 
dence is the least disputable and is at the same time 
the most primitive. But even here Miss Shields care- 
fully avoids claiming too much. Her comment upon 
the significance of one epithet is a good illustration 
of her manner of interpreting all (15): ‘‘...Certainly 
the best explanations yet offered connect this epithet 
<Covella> of Juno with the sky. The name Juno 
Covella may correspond roughly to Jupiter Caelestis”’, 
She is probably justified in suspecting (23) an early 
connection between Jupiter and Juno in the fact 
that the Flamen and Flaminica ‘‘appeared before 
the people as in some sense living images of the deities 
of light...”’, though she will not assert dogmatically 
with Frazer (Golden Bough’, 2.235) that they were 
“the living representatives of Jupiter and Juno”. 

The statement that there is a sexual parallel between 
Genius and Juno has been made so often without quali- 
cation that it has at last become one of the unscrutinized 
traditions of the study of Roman religion. The inference 
has been hastily drawn that this association was 
the original one. Quite rightly Miss Shields subjects 
this to a close examination, and one who follows her 
step by step in this process cannot but sympathize 
with her inclination to agree with Dr. W. Warde Fowler 
and Jesse Benedict Carter in their opinion that the use 
of Juno as the feminine equivalent of Genius probably 
arose in comparatively late times (40). Of the same 
order is her research into the primal meaning of the 
epithet Moneta. Knowing the religious mentality 
of the Romans as she does, she seeks the source of the 
word in the sphere of the practical, and regards (62) 
Juno Moneta as primarily ‘‘a goddess of warnings, 
and perhaps of those which came from the bright sky”. 

We quote in its entirety the closing paragraph of Miss 
Shields’s Conclusion to her study (73-74): 


Though perhaps she was not a quality or character- 
istic of Jupiter originally, Juno was probably worshipped 
as a related female power, like Libera beside Liber or 
Fauna beside Faunus. The ancient Roman, scrupu- 
lously careful to appeal to the proper deity, would 
imagine the great power of the over-arching sky in 
both genders. Juno was not in any sense an anthro- 
pomorphic mate to Jupiter at first, though in later 
centuries under Greek influence she was readily con- 
sidered as such. She arose from the careful Roman 
ritual which prays, sive deus, sive dea es, sive mas, sie 
femina. 

In this monograph Miss Shields has made a genuine 


contribution to the study of Roman religion. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO, es " 
Lonvon, CANADA W. SHERWOOD Fox 











